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Written for the Youth's Companion, 
AMY AND HER SICK MAMMA, 


‘* Do nurse let me stay here,’’ said Amy ear- 


nestly. ‘‘I will sit so still in the corner that no- 
body will know that I am here.” 

«« You sit still!’’ cried the nurse. ‘I should 
like to see you quiet a minute I am sure, for it 
will be a sight I never saw before. Yes, you| 
shall stay, and we shall soon see you turned out | 
of the room for jumping and dancing, or something 
like it.” 

‘“No, [ shall not jump, nurse, I don’t feel gay 
and happy as I used once to be.” Poor Amy’s| 
mamma was very ill, and the little girl had been 
shut out of her chamber for a week, because 
nurse thought that such a merry, laughing thing 
could net keep stil. But Amy loved her mother 
too well to be noisy when she was sick. 

This was the eighth day since she had been left 
alone, to take care of herself as well as she could, 
and therefore it was a happy hour for her when 
the nurse at last permitted her to come into the 
sick room. All that day she was indeed so very 
still that the nurse promised that she should come 
whenever she liked. And now Amy was constant- 
ly by the side of her mamma’s bed. 


| 
| 





her head. Although her mother was so ill that| 
she seldom spoke, and generally lay with her) 


eyes closed, yet occasionally she would look with | blessed be tho nastevof the Lard.” | 


great tenderness upon her little daughter, when 


she had been busied near her. | 
All this time it never occurred to Amy that her} 
One | 


a se insist > ‘ 
day the nurse insisted that she, should go out to called me to bring to her the Bible which used to o’clock, he searches about for the urchin whose 


‘lie on her dressing table. 


mamma might not recover from this illness. 


walk. Amy was unwilling to leave her mother, 
but she knew that she ought to go if the nurse de- | 
sired it. Her walk was a short one, and as she} 
hastened homewards, a few blue violets, the first 
of the season, attracted her attention. She stay- 
ed to gather them, thinking that her mamma might 
notice their fragrance. She met the nurse at the 
door. ‘‘ See,” said she, ‘‘ mamma will take them 
perhaps—may I give them to her myself, nurse?” 

‘* Poor little girl,” said the nurse, turning away, 
‘* your mamma was just asking for you,”’ 

‘* Asking for me? She is better then—she is | 
going to be well,” cried Amy, springing from the | 
nurse. She flew on tiptoe to the chamber. Her | 
mother was sitting up in bed, supported by a young | 





woman who had often come in to assisther. Amy | 
threw herself upon the bed by her side. ‘‘ Dear | 
mamma!”’ cried she, how well you look! How! 


glad I am that you are better—and see, here are! 
| some violets such as you used to love.” 
|  ** My dear Amy,” saad her mamma, taking the 
| flowers, ‘‘ I have strength left me to say only a 


: 


Sometimes | h 
geutly smoothing the pillews and often bathing | 2" ever. 


i Tell Amy that this is a verse for her.”’ I think 
‘that she must have died in a few moments after 


words to you. Though I have been too sick! 


to seem to notice you, yet I have seen how quiet 
and gentle you have been, and how you have tried 
to comfort me by many little affectionate atten- 
tions. It will comfort you to know, that while 
your mamma was alive you did all you could for 
her. And now my dear Amy look at your violets. 
They are fading very fast, and will soon be dead. 


ple, amongst many others in that house, of how 
much the blind may be made to do for themselves 
and their families. 

John was, I believe, born blind, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, became so a few days after his 
birth. His parents were poor, and how his ear- 
lier years were employed, I know not; but by the 
Who made these violets?” time he had attained his fifteenth year, (1792,) 

‘Tt was God, mamma.” ithe Asylum at Edinburgh was projected, and a 

** And has he not also the » ght to destroy them very slender beginning having been made, John 
when he pleases?” | was amongst the few who entered it on its being 

‘** Certainly, mamma | opened. 

“Yet they are your flowers. Has God aright! Like all his fellows in the Institution, he works 
to make them fade away and die, since they be-|nine hours a day. When his day’s work is over, 
long to you?” 'he betakes himself to another employment, in a 

‘Yes mamma, God made them grow out among | way which cannot be too much commended, and 
the soft green grass. ‘There he let me find them, | which has been of essential service to the inter- 
and now he lets us enjoy them a little while.}ests of the institution. After family worship, 
They are very sweet, mamma, but they belong to} (with which the day is begun and ended, all the 
God, and it is quite right that he should make | inmates being present,) he goes home and gets 
them fade when he chooses.” | his cup of tea with his wife, and at seven o’clock, 

‘** Yes, Amy, and suppose that while the violets invariably returns to assist the young people in 
are drooping and losing their bright color, that | committing to memory certain portions of the Scrip- 
God should choose that something else He has | tures, the Metrical Version of the Psalms, Para- 
given you, should die too—would that be right?” | phrases (Hymns) of the Church of Scotland, and 

‘‘Yes mamma, but I have nothing else you the Shorter Catechism. ‘This is his invariable 
know. I have no bird and my poor, white mouse | practice five evenings of the week. Saturday af- 
died long ago. I have nothing for God to take | ternoon is allowed to the whole of the people to 
away, have I mamma?” | enjoy themselves, and on the Lord’s day none of 

‘“One thing more, Amy. When the violets| them are at the Asylum. 
are quite faded you may come back to me, and if| John, like many other blind persons, is blessed 
you have not found out what I mean, you will | with an excellent memory. This being observed 
know then. I am very tired now, and you may | by his companions soon after the Asylum opened, 
stay in your own little room till the violets fade.” | they considered that it would be a good thing to 
Amy retired softly to her room. She could not | put him to an evening school, for the purpose of 
think what her mamma meant, yet the seriousness | Storing his memory in such a way as would be 
of her manner made her feel that she had not been| useful to them all. They clubbed their pence, 
trifling with her. In a short time the nurse came | poor fellows, and John was accordingly sent to 
in, and desired her to go to bed. 'school; but he soon repaid them, for, by dint of 

‘application, he learnt by heart the greater part of 





” 


The moment she woke in the morning she went 


|to look at the violets. They were quite dry and| the New Testament, large portions of the Old, and 


|room, and drew aside the curtains. 


worthless. She went gently to her mamma’s ‘the other works before mentioned. These he 
Her mother | communicated to his friends as they could take up 
ay as if in a quiet sleep, but her face was paler | the passages from his repetition, a duty which he 
A Bible lay open on the bed, and she! has continued during the long period which has 
saw that one thin finger seemed to point to a particu- | elapsed since he was himself instructed. 

lar passage. She leaned over and read the words,| There is une peculiarity in his teaching, name- 
‘* The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, | ly, that he never will take in hand more than one 
pupil at atime. It has been more than once ar- 
gued with him, that the same repetition would do 
nurse entered the room. ‘* Your mamma will | for one, or ten, or twenty. But no,—John does 
never wake again,” replied the nurse. ‘It was) not comprehend such an innovation, and must be 
only a little while after you went to bed that she | allowed to proceed in his own way. At seven 


** Will mamma wake soon?” asked Amy as the 


She opened it and teia| 


‘‘turn” it is that evening, (the younger, and 
her finger just as it is now on one verse, and said, 


therefore, more unthinking portion, are not very 
fond of the engagement, but that is nothing to 
John,) and having laid hands upon him, conduets 
that, for she has not moved since then.” 

Amy turned away to her little room. The vio- 
lets lay upon the table, and as she laid them in the 
Bible by the side of the verse, she understood all 
that her mamma had said. She knelt by the side 
of her bed, and prayed that God would help her 
always to take this verse for herown. And though 
her heart seemed almost breaking, she did learn 
to say, ‘‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” E. 


the old man and two others work during the day, 
end sitting down together, they may be heard con- 
ning over the oft-repeated passage of Scripture, or 
verses of the Psalms. 

This course is pursued in the face of a tempta- 
tion which would put to the test the perseverance 
of most persons. At the very hour when John is 
employed as described, a ‘‘ reading party ” is en- 
joying the delights of the popular journals, or 
some interesting work in biography, history, or 
travels. This ‘‘ reading ”’ to the inmates, attend- 
ance on which is quite optional, is furnished by 
the liberality of the directors, who, many years 
ago, not only furnished them with a newspaper 
twice a week, but purchased for their use, a share 
in the Edinburgh Subscription-Library, The 
reader, one of the overseers, is also paid by the 





NARRATIVE. 
BLIND JOHN, 

In the Edinburgh Asylum for the Blind there is 
an interesting old map named John M’Laren, 
who has now spent the long period of forty-six 
years in that Institution. He is a striking exam- 





him to the ‘* Machine-room,”’ the apartment where | 
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Asylum, and they have the use of a comfortable | 
room, with fire and gas. 
The blind ‘* vote in”’ the book to be read, no 
restriction being laid upon them; and, when the 
humble statiun in life they occupy is considered, 
it will Surprise many to learn, that during the 
three years last past, the ‘‘ evening party ” (for 
there is a ‘‘ breakfast hour” and a ‘‘ dinner| 
hour” reading besides) have been engaged in 
reading Robertson’s America, and Chcrles the Fifth, 
Tie History of England, Basil Hall’s Travels, His- 
tory of Malta, and some other works of that class. 
They are prepared for enjoying this delightful 
mode of spending their spare hours, by the adini- 
rable system of education introduced by Mr. John- 
ston, and carried on for many years by one totally | 
blind. 

But to return; none of these ‘‘ readings ” move | 
John from his purpose of scriptural instruction; | 
he allows it all to pass by as a thing of naught. | 
When he is absent, and that is rare-indeed, it is | 
to hear some evening sermon. He cares little 
about anything but his Bible. Upon subjects con- 
nected with that he is quite at home; on almost 
every other. subject comparatively uninformed. 
His memory, however, takes one singular direc- 
tion; he picks up and stores in it, it may be sup- 
posed almost involuntarily, the merest trifles, and 
these he can refer to for years back with precision. 
It is gratifying to have to add, that the direc- 
tors, appreciating the merits of this extraordinary 
man, made him an annual allowance for his almost 
self-imposed labor in teachng, but he had been 
engaged in it for a long period ere it was known 
to them. In addition to this, he had a very hand- 
some silver snuff box presented to him, with a suit- 
able inscription on it. 

But John M’Laren is not altogether singular in 
the Edinburgh Asylum, There are among his 
companions men who, during nearly the same 
period, have gained an honorable livelihood by 
their industry; supporting wives and families 
(most of them having such before they were de- 
prived of the blessing of sight) respectably, though 
uecessarily on slender means, a credit to them- 
selves and the excellent institution which has en- 
abled them to do so, For in this asylum they are 
not only taught a trade, but are employed in it 
after they are taught, so long as they continue 
worthy of that employment. 

I cannot close this notice without remarking 
the contrast which this case presents to one re- 
corded in a highly popular publication in May, 
1833, of ‘* Blind Alick of Stirling.” Both men 
were. born in like circumstances of extreme pover- 
ty; both were noted for astonishing memories; 
both exercised these memories on the same inval- 
uable treasure, the Bible. But there the parallel 
ends. The one was distinguished for unremitting in- 
dustry, both in manual labor, and in communicating 
to others rising around him the words of salvation; 
he supported himself and wife creditably by that in- 
dustry; was esteemed for his valuable qualities by 
those placed over him, as well as by his companions 
and fellow workmen, and distinguished no less for 
his scrupulous sobriety and respectable appearance 
on the Lord’s day; while the other, we are told 
becoming a kind of wonder, an object of mere 
curiosity, “ lived an easy sort of mendicant life,” 
as the account informs us, eking out a precarious 
livelihood by the charity ‘if such it could be call- 
ed) of the curious visiter, spending his days in 
idleness, and by the notice which recently appear- 
ed in the newspapers of his death, (which happen- 
ed about April last) not particularly distinguished 
\ for his temperate habits. 


What an argument for asylums fer the blind! 
Abridged from an abridgement in the Children’s Magazine. 








BENEVOLENCE. 
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DAME SMITH, AND HER DAUGHTER MARY. 


Dame Smith has been confined to her bed, en- 
tirely helpless, for the last twelve years, by a pain- 


tive to converse with this patient sufferer, and to 


find so much genuine religion and unaffected re-} Do 


signation to the will of God, under a dispensation 
so painful. 

The maintenance of this afflicted woman de- 
volves. wholly on her daughter Mary, who goes 
out, to, day-labor on a neighboring farm. ‘The 
kind farmer, who employs this exemplary daugh- 
ter, often fills her basket with some article of 
nourishing food for her mother, whom she attends 
early in the morning, arranging her bed and plac- 
ing within her reach all she is likely to need till 
her return in the afiernoon; when, after the labor- 
ing work of the farm, she devotes the hours of 
evening to household work, and the patient inva- 
lid. All this is done so cheerfully! She often | 
says:—‘‘ I do not mind how hard | labor, if I can| 
but keep my poor mother comfortable;” and you 
feel as you look at and listen to her, that she 
speaks from her heart. It is indeed surprising to 
see how neatly, occupied as she is by her daily 
labor, she contrives to keep her little cottage and 
helpless parent. Nothing can exceed the cleanli- 
ness of all in and about her humble dwelling. The 
chamber has two small beds—that of the invalid 
has an appearance of great comfort, owing to the 
persevering exertions of Mary. At Christmas 
last she accomplished an acquisition on which she 
had long set her heart. It was indeed a diffi- 
cult task, because she could only lay by the 
money in very small sums. ‘The articles so much 
desired, and so hardly obtained, were two soft 
pillows and a pair of large warm blankets for her 
mother. The bed linen, though coarse, is beauti- 
fully white, and the patchwork quilt was made by 
Mary at hours borrowed from sleep. A walnut 
chest of drawers, chairs, and table, bear the marks 
of persevering industry on their bright surface. 
The window has on the outside a natural curtain 
of climbing honeysuckle, which forms an agreea- 
ble shade, and delights the poor invalid by its 
sweetness, She often says, as she surveys that 
and her clean bed, and tidy chamber, ‘*‘ How many 
comforts I possess! How good the Lord is to me! 
Surely no one cam be more comfortable than I 
am!”’ Her Bible always lies within her reach. 
‘¢ Tt is such a cordial when | feel low; O, what a 
blessing is the Bible!” said she to me when I last 
called on her. ‘‘ Such precious promises to such 
unworthy sinners! and it is a free gospel, free to 
the poorest, even to me!” 

‘Then you are enabled to believe that you have 
an interest in these gracious promises?” said I, 
desirous of hearing her repeat what 1 knew to be 
her sweetly encouraging assurance on this impor- 
tant subject. 

**O, yes, my heavenly Father, when it pleased 
him to lay me on this bed, did not leave me com- 
fortless. He says, in his blessed word, ‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest!’ And I have long expe- 
rienced this sweet rest, provided by the Saviour 
for the meanest of his little flock.” 

The tenor of her conversation is always in this 
strain, and many persons, in possession of health, 
riches, friends, and all the outward blessings of 
human life, have a far less share of real enjoy- 
ment an-l tranquil happiness, than poor bedridden 
Dame Smith, depending for subsistence, apd all 
earthly comfort, on the hard labor of her daughter, 
and passing the chief part of every day in perfect 
solitude!— Youth’s Friend. 





ATURAL HISTORY. 
Fe ee = = 
From the Congregationalist. 

SAGACITY OF DOVES. 

Mr. Editor,—Much has been written and spoken 
upon the sagacity of animals; and so interesting is 
this subject to most people, and especially to youth, 
that almost every parent has beguiled the severi- 
ties of a winter’s evening by narrating to his chil- 
dren some well attested feats of animals, illustra- 
tive of their surpri8ing. sagacity. These anec- 
dotes are generally related of quadrupeds, the dog, 


of the,emblem of beauty and innocence—the 
va. 
Early in the present winter my dove-cote was 
broken into, from the seaffold, by a stranger cat, 
in the darkness of night, and. two of the peaceful 
inmates were surprised, and devoured in pres- 
ence of the family by this merciless invader. As 
soon as the morning came, they all forsook their 
house, and gave such tokens of fright, as induced 


|us to search for the cause; and the remains of the 


slain in the apartment thatJhad, till then, proved 
their asylum, at once dispelled al] doubts in regard 


ito the cause of the present distress. But another 


painful question arose with my children, whose 
sympathies with the little sufferers were now at 
their height—‘‘ How could the old creature get 
into the dove-house?” My young son had the 
frankness to dispel this perplexity. Owing to the 
severity of the weather a few days previous, he 
thought he would feed his doves without calling 
them from their retreat, and went to the rear of 
their room on the scaffold, removed a board, cast 
in the grain, but did not take sufficient caution in 
replacing the board. We at once secured the 
apartment against another invasion, and replen- 
ished it with food; but although the weather con- 
tinued intensely cold, and the wind boisterous, the 
doves would ir no wise enter their habitation by 
day or by night; but sought their security at the 
expense of their comfort by perching upon the 
roof of the carriage house, barn or.dwelling house. 
But in each of these places the ruthless spoiler 
surprised them, and continued to reduce their 
number, eluding all our efforts to take her by 
trap, or otherwise. At length fearing that the 
whole covey would fall a prey to her rapacity, 1 
resolved to lie in ambush with powder and buck- 
shot, and await her approach. The plan was 
successful. Between eleven and twelve o’clock 
at night, the old marauder advanced slowly and 
cautiously forward to renew her depredations upon 
the innocents; but at that moment she fell a sac- 
rifice to her murderous daring. The little doves 
from the roof of our dwelling, and by the aid of 
the light of the Moon, saw her bounding and ago- 
nizing in death. The next morning, while the 
children were rejoicing over the fall of their com- 
mon enemy, and a monster in size she was, among 
our domesticated feline race, the doves partici- 
pated in the general joy, as indicated by their fly- 
ing to, circling upon the wing, and hovering over, 
the slain, and then returning to their deserted 
habitation, cooing and strutting, in conscious se- 
curity, after an exile of more than two months. 
The following night, they took roost in their own 
house, but stationed one at each window for a 
sentinel. And as this order was strictly adhered 
to each successive night, we were led to appre- 
hend, there might be a remaining foe on the prem- 
ises. Another ambush on my part was successful 
in taking the surviving partner in crime, and from 
that moment, the sentinels have been recalled, 
nidification is resumed, and all appears blithesome 
full ofhope. Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the mornng.—Ps. xxx. 5. 
March 12, 1839. 
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A RIDE OVER THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, erc. 

Juliana, Mother, I think you must have enjoyed 
your joursey to, Vermont, though it was in the 
winter. 

Mother. Yes, my dear, I always enjoy travel- 
ling, whether in summer or in winter. The ride, 
from the eastern part of Mass, te the north western 
part of Vermont, I found, in general, very pleas- 
ant; but what I most enjoyed was the grandeur 
of the mountain scenery. As we began to ascend 
the Green Mountains, the weather became very 
tempestuous. J cast my eyes towards the summit, 
and behold the heavens were gathering blackness! 
Looking back, I saw the clouds, in swift obedience 
to the laws of gravitation ascend, unite with those 




















ful and incurable complaint. It is most instruc- 





the horse and the Elephant; but I shall relate one 


already collected, and soon they poured down upon 
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us in showers of rain, snow, and wind. As wef 


approached the top, the storm abated, our pros- 
pect gradually widened, and mountain after moun- 
tain rose to view. The mind expanded with the 
expanding prospect, and soon we found ourselves 
surrounded by ome vast expanse of mountain 
scenery, The commotion of the elements, the 
vastness of the prospect, the grandeur of the whole 
scene, reminded me of the power of him who 
** weigheth the mountains in scales, and the hills 
in a balance, who maketh darkness his pavilion, 
and rideth apon'tle wings-of the wind.” 

J. i think you must have been frightened in 
such a storm, and on the mountains too. 

M. No, my daughter, the mind was too much 
absorbed in contemplating the vastness of nature’s 
grandeur to yield to fear. As I beheld these 
massy elevations, these heights of granite, I felt 
myself on firm footing, on the sure foundation stone 
of our globe. Sometimes the distant mountains 
had an appearance that was singularly beautiful 
as well as grand. Some of them were partially 
covered with snow, while the richly variegated 
autumnal lines were interspersed with evergreens. 
This forcibly reminded me of the splendid gardens 
of Nebuchadnezzar, suspended in the air, fragrant 
with blossoms from every clime. 

As I approached the western boundaries of Ver- 
mont, the retiring beauties of Lake Champlain 
were seen to sparkle from the distant vale, while 
the snow-capped mountains in New York arose in 
soft and beauteous grandeur. They resembled, 
in appearance, the mighty billows of the ocean 
which continue in’ agitation after a storm. 

Charlotte, you may recollect, is a town located 
on the eastern shores of Lake Champlain. In the 
scenery here, there is a rare combination of ob- 
jects distinguished for beauty, elegance, and 
grandeur. In wititer it is mingled with an impres- 
sien of elevated sublimity, which reminds us of the 
words of the poet. 

In wiater awful thou! with clouds and storms 

Around thee'thrown, tempest o’er tempest roll’d 

Majestic darkness! on the whirlwind’s wing, 

Riding sublime, thou bid’st the world adore, 

And humblest nature with thy northern blast.” 


« Ba 





THE NURSERY. 








EVERY THING EVERY DAY. 


Anna Atwell came home from school, one pleas- 
ant Saturday noon, and said, ‘‘ Oh, mother, it is 
so pleasant that I want to go somewhere visiting, 
this afternoon.” 

‘* And where do you wish to go, little daugh- 
ter?” said her mother. 

‘© Oh, I should like to go and see any of the lit- 
tle girls; Julia Allen is going to see Mrs. Hunt’s 
daughters, and I should like to go there, if you 
are willing.” 

‘* Well, after dinner you may wash your face 
and hands, comb your hair, put on a’ clean frock 
and apron, and go.” 

Anna had quite a long walk to take, alone, but 
she did not feel lonesome, for her way lay through 
the fields, and she loved the fields and the flowers, 
the trees and the blue sky; she loved to hear the 
songs of the birds, and to look at the grasshoppers, 
and the butterflies, and all the little creatures that 
God has made to live in the woods and the fields. 
So on she went, sometimes going on one side of 
the path, and sometimes on ‘the other, to: look at 
something which she saw, and sometimes going 
hop-skip in the pathway, till she arrived at Mrs. 
Hunt’s. 

Anna found her friend Julia at Mrs. Hunt’s be- 
fore her, and Ellen aad Elizabeth Hunt were very 
glad to see her. Besides these, she found a little 
girl named Lurana, who was assisting Mrs. Hunt. 
This girl was, perhaps, three or four years older 
than the other little girls, but she liked very well 
to play with them. Neither of the visitors had 
ever seen her before, but children are not long in 
getting acquainted, and in a short titne they felt 
as familiar with her as if they had known her a 








month. Children do not like very well to play 
where there are grown people, and in a little 
while Lurana asked Mrs. Hunt if she might take 
the babe and go up stairs. Mrs. Hunt said she 
might, and the little girls all went up into Lurdna’s 
room. Here they had a fine play, and whea they 
were tired they sat down, and Lurana opened her 
trunk and band-box, and showed them her clothes. 

‘*Oh, what a pretty cape!” said Anna; ‘ did 
you work it yoursel{?”’ 

‘It’s only an every day cape,” said Lurana; 
‘*my mother made it.” 

‘** Do look here, Anna,” éried Julia, “and see 
what beautiful calico, and how handsomely this 
dress is made, too. Is this ‘yours, Lurana?”’ 

** Yes, but it is nothing but an every day frock.” 

** Well, I am sure J should not call it an every 
day frock. 1 should wear it to- meeting if it was 
mine,” 

‘** Well,” said Anna, ‘ this pink dress hanging 
up by the door, is not an every day dress, I know, 
for it is French calico.” 

**Oh, yes it is,” said Lurana; and [I suppose 
she thought that the visitors would think she was 
quite a lady by this time, if she wore such ‘nice 
things every day. 1 do not know but some of the 
little girls did think so; but I will tell you what 
Anna said to her mother, when she went home. 

** Well, Anna,” said her mother, ‘as thé’ little 
girl took off her bonnet, and folded her shawl, 
‘* have you had a pleasant visit?” 

**Oh, yes, delightful,’ answered Anna, with 
great animation, ‘‘ delightful! we played almost 
every thing. First, we went out of doors, Julia, 
and Elizabeth? and Ellen, and I, and we found 
some green moss, as soft as velvet, and took it up, 
and laid it on a smooth stone, and called it a green 
carpet; but Lurana could not come out of doors, 
because she had the baby, (Mrs. Hunt has got a 


beautiful baby, mother,) and so we went into the. 


house pretty soon and went up stairs into Lura- 
na’s bed-room, and she showed us how to play 
new plays, and ”’— 

** Stop a moment, dear; you falk so fast that I 
can hardly understand you; you have not yet told 
me who Lurana is.” 

**Dida’t 1? 1 forgot that; she is a girl that 
lives with Mrs. Hunt; I believe she is her cousin; 
she said she was most thirteen years old, but she 
played with us, just as if she had been a little 

irl.” ; 
ene And you liked her pretty well, did you?” 

‘* Why, yes, she was easy to get acquainted 
with, and she did not seem to feel older than we; 
I liked her for that, but ’— 

‘* But what, dear?’’ 

‘*There was one thing about her that was 
strange; she had a great many pretty dresses, 
and other nice things, but when we said any thing 
was pretty, she said it was every day. Just 30 it 
was with everything we looked at; she called 
them all every day things. But I don’t believe 
she had any better ones, for we saw all that was 
in her trunk and band-box, and went into all the 
chambers, and did not see any others, and the 
frock she had on did not look any better than we 
wear; and besides, if her mother could afford to 
buy her such nice clothes, for every day, I should 


think she would keep her at home, and send her 


to school, instead of sending her out to work; 
should not you, mother?” 

** Yes, my dear; and 1 am afraid Lurana told 
wfong stories, in order to make you think she 
had fine clothes. I hope you will remember this 
as long as you live, and try not to think much 
about dress, and then you will not be, tempted to 


tell lies about it.” 


And now, little friend, I hope you have care- 
fully attended to all the remarks and all the stories 
about lying, and that you wish to do all in your 
power to avoid falling into this sin. I have not 


told you nearly all the ways in which you will be 
tempted to lie, but I hope you will think a great 
deal about ity and remember that it is always 
wrong to try to deceive, Do you remember what 
reasons were given why you should never lie? 








I will give them to you again, and you may try 
and see if you can recollect what is said about 
each one, and after you have thought of all you 
can remember, you can look back, and sce if you 
were right. 

The first reason was, that lying is a very mean, 
low sin, and you were tuld that it was the devil 
who first taught people to lie. The second was, 
that if you begin to tell lies, you will be likely to 
tell a great many more; and a story was told 
about ‘Timothy Wardrope, and Charlie’s block. 
The third was, that by lying you will give your 
friends a great deal of trouble; and here you 
were told about Mrs. Wardrope’s coming to in- 
quire of Miss Tucker whether Timothy told the 
truth. 
much pain by this practice; and the fifth, that 
God, in his holy word, forbids lying. 

After this, I tried to explain to you the meaning 
of the word temptation, and to tell of some of those 
things which tempt children to lie. The first of 
these was the fear of punishment, with the story of 
the new handkerchief; then idleness; and the 
story of the counters; after these the love of 
amusement, and the story of ripe cherries; and, 
finally, vanity, with the stories of little Andrew, 
and Saturday afternoon. 

I will now ask you a few questions, and then 
finish what I haveto say about lying. Lying, you 
know, is trying to make others believe that which 
is not true. Suppose you were reciting a lesson 
in your class, and your instructor should ask the 
scholar next to you a question which he could not 
answer; would it be right for you to tell him the 
answer, and leave the teacher tothink that he had 
remembered it himself? 

Suppose your teacher should require you to 
write composition, and you should ask some per- 
son to write it for you, and then carry it in as your 
own; would this be right? 

Suppose your mother should leave you in 
the room with your little brother, and you, in 
your play, should run against him, and throw bim 
down, and when your mother came in, and asked 
what was the matter with him, you should say, 
‘** He fell down and hurt himself, without telling 
her that he fell because you were so careless as to 
run against him; would this be right? 

I shall not answer these questions for you, but 
you may answer them yourself, and then ask your 
mother, or your Sabbath School teacher whether 
you are right.— The Unruly Member. 





From the Sabbath School Messenger. 
THE REGRET. 

‘Oh! call my sister back to me, 
I cannot play alone— 

The summer comes with flower and bee; 
Where is my sister gone? 

O! while my sister with me played, 
Would I had loved her more.” 

**Ellen is dying! Sir, Ellen is dying! O, I 
wish I had never quarrelled with her! Think she 
will forgive me? I would give any thing in the 
world if | had never quarrelled with her.” 

These feeling words were uttered by a little 
girl, a few days since, when her sister was dying. 
Susan had always been considered a kind child; 
and the depth of her feelings, now that her sister 
was dying, showed that she was affectionate. But 
now, as she felt how much she loved her sister, 
she felt too that she had not always treated her 
kindly. Ellen had been taken ill a few days be- 
fore with a disease of the brain, which deprived 
her of her reason the most of the time. A few 
moments before she breathed her last, her reason 
returned, and Susan had the invaluable privilege 
of asking her forgiveness for having been unkind 
to her. 

1 shall not soon lose the impression made on my 
mind by the words of Susan, nor forget the deep 
regret she manifested for her ill-treatment of her 
sister. 

May not this little incident, simple as it is, teach 
my youthful readers a lesson? Youhave a broth- 
er or sister whom you love. Perhaps sometimes 


The fourth, that you will cause yourself . 


ad 














Yeouth’s Companion. 





you have been selfish or unkind to them, 
quarrelled with them. If that brother or sister 
should die, think you would not regret, like Susan 
that you had behaved in this manner? 

Besides, it is a sin against God. 































shall never forget that part of his prayer. 
dear young friend, to live in such a inanner that 
when you die, whether it be soon, before the close 
of this year, or whether it be in old age, in 
your dying hour you may not have, in thinking of 
your past actions, cause ofreGreT. MeELviLLe. 
March 1, 1839. 





VARIETY. 


Written for the Youth's Companion. 
I have Lost my Book, 
After having entered the Sabbath School, a short 
time since, and seated myself in the midst of my little 
class, | commenced the exercise by questioning one 
of my pupils respecting bis lesson, when he exulting- 
ly replied, “I have lost my book.” I fear the con- 
science of many a little boy and girl, who may read 
this article, will accuse them of similar carelessness 
in losing their books, or like neglect of their Sabbath 
lessons. It was a desire that you would endeavor to 
correct such habits that prompted me to address you; 
for you must be aware that the indulgence of them is 
sinful, and likewise you not only ill requite your 
teacher-for the labor which he bestows upon you, but 
greatly injure yourselves by neglecting to gain reli- 
gious knowledge when it is within yourreach. Con- 
trast for a moment, your situation with the millions 
on millions of heathen children, who- are in a most 
deplorable condition, knowing nothing of the true 
God, but falling down and worshipping gods of wood 
or stone, having no Bibles, or parents, or teachers, 
to tell them about the blessed Saviour who took up bis 
abode upon earth, and bled, and died upon the cross, 
that he might opea a way whereby the sins of chil- 
dren, ds well as others, might he forgiven, and they 
made forever happy in Him. Do be entreated, my 
young friends, when you look about you, and see the 
countless privileges you enjoy, to improve them bet- 
ter, to profit more by the instruction you receive, and 
to bless God for giving you the Bible, and kind pa- 
rents, and teachers who are willing to instruct you in 
its doetrines and precepts. A Teacuer. 

Sharon, March 5th, 1839. 


————— 
A Little Girl’s Resolution, 

My little readers, [ am about to tell you a short 
story, and a true ene, with the hope that it will bene- 
fit you, and cause the little girl I write about, to keep 
her resolution. 

On Fast day morning, my niece, a little girl between 
5 and 6 years old came to see me, and after a few 
words had passed, she said, * I know what fast day 
is for—and I am a going to repent of all my sins— 
and be a good girl all*the year.” I told her I was 
glad to hear it, but thought she had better say she 
would try to be good, and it might be well for her to 
write fees Pon then she could remember it better. J 
gave her paper and pencil—she could only write by 
printing the letters. Ina few moments she brought 
the paper to.me with the words * Itis,” written upon 
it; she said, “1 want to write, It is Fast day, and 
I am going to try tb be good all the year.” I made a 
few letters to help her, and she finished it and put her 
name at the bottom. 

I then took a book and shewed her some of the Res- 
olutions made by President Edwards, and told her 
what she had now written might be called a resolu- 
tion, and we would put the name over the top—so it 
stood thus. ESOLUTION, 

«It is Fast day, and | am going totry to be good 
all the year.” E. M. C. 

Although Fast day will not come again fur some 
time, yet any other day will do as well to form good 
resolutions; and after you have made them, you must 
strive earnestly to keep them by prayer to God, and 
the assistance of your parents and teachers. —Comm. 


—p>— 
Shameful Ignorance. 

** Mother,” said a little boy, ‘‘ you don’t know 
what ignorant children go to ourschool. I asked Ned 
Hastings this noon if he didn’t think Joash was very 
wicked ;” ‘ Joe Ash,” said he, ‘I don’t know him, 
I used to know Thomas Ash, and he was a real 
clever fellow.” ‘ Well, what. did you say to him,” 
said his mother. ‘Say? I couldn’t say anything for 
laughing, and every time I thought of Ned’s blunder 


I recollect, when young, that our school teacher | 
always used to pray, ‘‘that we may live as we| Whyt 
shall wish we had done when we come to die.” IT} 


Try, my | 


make my face look serious again. 


do were toJjaugh at your igsoranece, and should re- 
sort to your expedient to look grave again, how many 
us9e so you suppose would he imagined on fire. 


\ro do wittr that, you know.”— Comm. 


ee 
Sabbath Amusements. 


Said a Sabbath Scholar to his 
Teacher, “Is it right to go a hunt- 
ing on the Sabbath?” ‘Certainly 
not,” said the Teacher; “ why do 
you ask the question?” ‘* Why, 
sir, | read ina paper that two men 
went on a Sabbath to hunt squir- 
rels, On discovering the object of 








| their search, and fearing it would escape them, one 


| proposed to whistle to decoy it, while the other could 
| prepare to shoot it. ‘* But,” said the other, ‘it is 
| Sunday; you must*whistle a psalin tune.” Now I 
}thought if it was wrovg to whistle any but psalm 


| tunes on Sunday, it was wrong to hunt squirrels— 
and I am glad you agree with me in opinion, because 


1 don’t want to go with a boy who is teazing me to 
go a gunning next Sunday.”—Comm. 


—=——— 
Anecdote of Bonaparte. 

It is related of Napoleon, the late Emporor of 
France, that when he was a child of seven years of 
age, he was one day accused by one of his sisters of 
having eaten’ basket full of grapes, figs, and citrons, 
which hadcome from the garden of his uncle. Na- 
poleon denied that he had eaten them; but it was be- 
lieved that he had, and he was whipped. He was 
told that if he would beg pardon he should be forgiven. 
He however, protested that he was jonocent, but he 
was not believed. As a further punishment he was 
kept three whole days upon bread and cheese. How- 
ever, he did’ not ery, though he was dull, but not 
sulky, Atlength, on the fourth day of his punish- 
ment, a little friend of another of his sisters, Marianne 
Bonaparte,'returned from the country, and on hear- 
ing of Napoleon’s disgrace, she confessed that she 
and Marianne had eaten the fruit. It was now 
Marianne’s turn to be punished. When Napoleon 
was asked why he had not accused his sister, he re- 
plied, that though he suspected that she was guilty, 
yet out of consideration to her little friend, who had 
no share in the falsehood he said nothing. 

Now this was covering the sin of his little friend. 
He scorned to be a tell-tale, even at the expense of 
suffering himself. Napoleon did this, perhaps, from 
what is called a high sense of honor; and there was 
something noble in his conduct. When Napoleon 
was a man, he did many things falsely called glorious; 
but he never looked so glorious as when, on this oc- 
casion, he scorned to tell a lie, and charge himself 
with taking the fruit to save further punishment, and 
he would not tell of the others to get them punished. 
If we can prevent mischief, we should do so; but 
when it is done, let us not be the first to tell of it that 
we may injure others. Let us warn them against 
doing it again; and if it be designed and deliberate 
mischief, let us avoid both them and their doings. 


—<j—— 
The Way to the Pit. 

A young man on reaching the door of a theatre, 
overheard a door keéper calling out, ‘This is the 
way to the pit!” Having some instruction in the 
word of God in early life, he interpreted what the 
man said, that the empleyment of the theatre led to 
hell. ‘The thought haunted him, made him cease fre- 
quenting such amusements; he beeame attentive to 


the concerns of his soul, and was afterwards a preach- 
er of the gospel. 




















—p— 
Remember This. 

A father, possessing a rabbit warren, had two sons, 
George and Charles. The latter was one of those 
thoughtless, inattentive, and carelessly disobeilient 
lads, about seven or eight years oll, whom we so 
often see at that age. It was a holiday, and their fa- 
ther asked them what treat he should give them. 
They answered a rabbit pie, and to take them with 
him to sheot the rabbits; to which he consented. 
But just asthey were starting he said, “‘ No; one is 
quite enough for & person with a gun to take care of; 
you shall go in turns. George, come with me, and 
Charles wait till IT return for you.” 'Vhen turning 
again he said, “*‘ Now observe, Charles, you are not 
to leave the house until [ return.”? But as soon as 
he was out of sight, Charles determined to follow and 
see all. So he tovk down his rabbit-skin cap, ran up 
a lane, crept along amongst the furze bushes, and 








itis Arithmetic, isn’t it, mother; Pve nothing 


or even! all the aftérnoon, I had to put my head in my desk,;came near his father. The poor man hearing a 

and think what if our house should burn down, to} 
* Well, child,” | 
| replied his mother, “ If all who know more than you | there lay little Charles, shot through the head, and 


rustling, and seeing the-skin cap, fired! There was 
only one shriek, and when he ran amazed to the place, 


killed on the spot. 
‘Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days 


may be long in the land which the Lord: thy God 
giveth thee.” 





POETRY. 


Writien for the Youth's Companion. 
THE ORPHAN GIRLS, 


It was a joyous May-day morn, 
As early forth I hied; 

Treading with wary feet the lawn, 
Two dark-eyed girls I spied; 

They were indeed a lovely pair, 
Of beauteous form and face, 

About their necks their curling hair, 
Clustered with sweetest grace. 

I saw them cull a nosegay there, 
Then *neath a tree reclined; 

A festal wreath with nicest care, 
They tastefully entwined; 

*T would seem, as lovingly they wrought 
These humble, lowly flowers, 

Themselves were stranger flow’rets, brought 
From Eden’s fairer bowers. 

But now I marked their sable dress, 
The mourner’s garb was theirs; 

Could childhood’s sunny smile of bliss, 
Be shaded thus with tears? 

Yes, on those open foreheads fair, 
A saddened tale I read; 

‘The pensive tinge that loitered there, 
Told that their hearts had bled. 

How old are you, my children dear, 
And where pray may you dwell? 

Oh! we were eight last winter sir, 
Our home is down the hill, 

And do your parents there reside, 
In x on! tones I said? 

Ah! no, they tearfully replied, 
Our parents both are dead. 

Far o’er the darkly rolling main, 
We watched our father’s sail, 

But ah! be came not back again, 
He perished in the gale; 

*T was in the night all drear and dark, 
The waves were wildly tossed, 

Torn by the tempest was his bark, 
And all on board was Jost. 

Dear mother’s heart the tidings broke, 
Nought could ber grief beguile, 

Long while she hardly ate or spoke, 
And never did she smile; 

But every day she weaker grew, 
Until she kept her bed; 

They told us then, it was too true, 
That she would soon be dead. 

*Tis just a year this blooming May, 
Since our dear father died; 

And mother, but a week to-day, 
Was in the church-yard laid; 

We’ve placed a tree above her head, 
A little mourning yew, 

And daily o’er her narrow bed, 
Fresh wreaths of flowers we strew. 


And are you left alone I cried, 
Earth’s darkened paths to tread? 

Oh! who your tender years will guide, 
Who will to virtue lead? 

We’re not alone they quickly said, 
God is the orphan’s friend, 

Although our parents dear are dead, © 
He will our steps attend. 

Our mother always taught us, sir, 

' ‘To pray,to Him ahove; 

‘She used to say if good we were, 
He'd bless us with his love; 

And when she found that death was near, 
She called us to her side;~ 

My dears, she said, you need not fear, 
Your Father will provide. 

I was reproved; these orphans lone, 
Had faith’s pure lesson taught; 

From their mild eyes it meekly shone, 
With hope and comfort fraught; 

How blest, thought I, these children dear, 
Who’ve sought 4 friend above, 

Better than choicest treasures here, 
To such a Father’s love. C. 














Salem, April 3d 1839. 
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